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SAFETY IN RIGHT MOVEMENT, DANGER IN 
lyeRTNESS.—Some are spoken of as ever re- 
fining from doing right, for fear of doing 
wrong. But that will never be an escape from 
doing wrong. The very ceasing from doing 
right is itself a doing wrong. It leaves the 
power of resistance against sin weaker and 
weaker. What human being escapes doing 
wrong unless he is doing right, or who can es- 
tape it by doing nothing? The unclean spirit 
a vacuum to return to. A bird passive 
inthe air abandons itself probably to a drift- 
ing, surely to a falling; but by moving forward 
it overcomes both. ‘‘It is much more im- 
partant to do right than not to do wrong.’’— 
itis more possible and it is accorded more 
help from above. The way not todo wrong is 
todo, not nothing, but right. For waiting on 
the Lord to find what is right, is not doing 
nothing : it is inward exercise to be subject to 
his will. It is with good that we are comand- 
ed to overcome evil. Cease to do evil by 
learning to do well. 

On one side of a card were found the words, 
“What must I do to be saved?’’ On the other, 
“What must I do to be lost? Nothing.’’— 
How shall we escape if we neglect to work 
out the salvation which God works in us? 


many of us are lineal descendants and professed 
representatives in the world to-day. We call 
ourselves by the delicate and highly suggestive 
name of Friends, a name which the world also 
in which we mingle deferentially and compla- 
cently bestows upon us. But it was not so in 
the beginning. For our forbears, despised 
and rejected of men, yet true followers of the 
Lord Jesus, derision had shaped a name, which, 
far beyond the intent of its originators, be- 
spoke full well the character and effect of the 
message which the seventeenth century Qua- 
kers bore to the world. The term Quaker was 
assuredly no misnomer then, when people did 
verily quake and fear as ‘‘the word of the 
Lord” fell upon and from the inspired lips of 
men and women, who with true evangelistic 
zeal crossed sea and land bearing the Divine 
message which they felt impelled to publish, 
until the whole of England, the larger part of 
Wales, Ireland and Scotland, parts of Holland, 
France and Germany, and half Colonial Amer- 
ica could bear witness to the truth of George 
Fox’s declaration, that one individual filled 
with a measure of the spirit which actuated 
Christ and the Apostles, would “‘ shake the 
country for ten miles around.’’ 

“The rise of the people called Quakers,’ 
says the historian Bancroft, “‘is one of the 
most remarkable events in the history of man. 
It marks the moment when intellectual freedom 
was claimed unconditionally by the people as 
an inalienable birthright. It was the aspira- 
tion of the human mind after a perfect eman- 
cipation from the long reign of bigotry and 
superstition.” : 

As has already been said, two and a half 
cecturies have passed since the revival of the 
‘*blessed Gospel day,” as our early Friends 







blessing on disobedience to Christ by war— 
prayers for conventional decoration, else the 
function would not appear in good form — 
—prayers displayed on the under side of the 
sheet to men, but blank towards heaven? 

“* Bring no more vain oblations.’’ ‘‘God is 
not mocked.’’ And heavenly places in Christ 
are not to be utterly eclipsed by mammon, who 
would in demagogue, promoter or priest, for 
the sake of money make merchandise of men’s 
religious nature. 
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Once, however, a sheet was seen let down 
rom heaven, with its message on the upper 
side,—all kinds‘of living creatures to be em- 
braced as the apostle’s food, symbolizing that 
no classes of men, proceeding from so Divine 
an origin, should be deemed by a Christian as 
vulgar or unclean; that the gospel embraces 
ail nations and tribes in its saving work; that 
heaven ‘‘ hath made of one blood all nations of 
men;”’ that race-prejudices are required to 
become extinct in Christ, whose blood was shed 
for a universal brotherhood of man. No dis- 
franchisement of color on the sheet let down 
from heaven, nv “‘ yellow peril ’’ for pretexts 
of war, no butchery of brown at one corner to 
be repeated in lynchings of black at another, 
siieneianiiiainialliiint and turning white into character even darker. 

MaMMON SCALING THE HEAVENS. — While] The message that Constantine represented 
passing through the city to prepare this sheet | he saw planted on the sky, the figure of a cross 
for the press, on beholding the face of the} with the words ‘‘ By THIS CoNQqUER,’’ had he 
sky we discerned a sign of the times. Far| accepted the cross as first to conquer self in 
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heavens above the earth.’ But now worldli-| Jesus Christ, by whom I am crucified unto the 
hess appeared invading the very heavens. It | world and the world unto me.’’ This cross is 
had seemed enough to have loveliest scenery | the one antidote for the inhumanity of man to 
in the country debased by advertisements; but ' man. 







matters, was displaced by nationalism, so far 
as society was concerned, and by individualism 
and humanism, so far as the individual was 
affected. 
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The Crusader, with all his fanatic zeal, failed 
in the accomplishment of his set purpose—the 
rescue of the Holy Sepulchre from the hands 
of the ‘‘ infidel” Turk,—but he did, neverthe- 
less, unwittingly further bringing about a re- 
sult of far greater import to the future of 
mankind than as though he had succeeded in 
his avowed undertaking. Instead of making 
the dividing line between Saracen and Chris- 
tian broader and deeper, the forced intercourse 
incident to the Crusades produced the contrary 
effect of bringing them nearer together at 
those points where they recognized a common 
humanity, and of increasing their mutual re- 
spect for each other in those differences which 
arose out of the gulf which has ever separated 
the Eastern and Western mode of thought. 
Before the New World was discovered in the 
West a new world was rediscovered in the Nast, 
whose Columbus was those restless knights of 
the Middle Age who were happy to find in the 
name of religion an occasion for adventure. 
When the Crusades began, the cities of Asia 
Minor were still the seats of a wealth and lux- 
ury to which the Crusaders were strangers. 
Captivated by the new source of worldly pleas- 
ures thus afforded, they became eager to trans- 
port home with them the appliances whereby 
their changed tastes might be gratified. Com- 
merce was revived and stimulated between the 
East and the West, and this led to the estab- 
lishment of new routes of trade; which effort 
culminated in one of the most startling and 
far-reaching events in the world’s history— 
the discovery of America, which brought with 
it opportunities for adventure and enterprise 
besides which the Crusades sank into insigni- 
ficance. 

It is well worth remembering that up to the 
dawn of the new era of which we are speaking, 
the extent of Christendom had been diminishing 
whilst the Mohammedan influence was grad- 
ually extending itself. Considerable specula- 
tion has been made by students of history as 
to the possible outcome upon the destinies of 
our race, had the Saracens succeeded in either 
one of their attempts for the subjugation of 
Europe,—the one from the West, the other 
from the East. The subject is one of interest as 
affording striking exemplification of the truth 
that there is a God in history, and that the 
machinations of men are often thwarted at the 
moment when the flush of victory would indi- 
cate to human wisdom a different result. 

The fall of Constantinople was the occasion 
of many learned Greeks and Jews being driven 
from the East, who sought a new home in Italy. 
Here they revived the literature, the history, 
the poetry, the philosophy, and the arts of 
ancient Greece and Rome; the result being a 
succession of poets, historians, painters, and 
sculptors such as Christendom had not known 
for centuries. 

In order to realize the immediate effect of 
the new teaching, we must recall the three 
great systems or powers that then held sway 
over the human mind, and which, as they stood 
in the way to its complete emancipation from 
the ignorance and superstition by which it had 
been enthralled, had to be reckoned with. For, 
throughout modern history, be it religious or 
secular, we must never lose sight of its leading 
fact, that the general tendency has been the, 
wholesome one, for the most part, of individ- 
ualization, whereby we mean that each respon- 











sible individual of the human race stands by 
right of birth in possession of certain inalien- 
able privileges, among which are freedom and 
place for the exercise of his peculiar endow- 
ments in secular affairs, and of his conscience 
in those matters whereby he conceives his 
soul-relationship to his Maker best fostered 
and maintained. Under this new conception 
of his destiny, man in his society relationship 
unites for the good of the whole, and wherever 
in its makeup he surrenders anything from the 
domain of his own peculiar liberty, he does it 
with the belief and at least tacit assurance 
that there will be returned to him as an equiv- 
alent his equal share of whatever advantage 
may be supposed to arise out of the social 
compact, be it an affair of civil government, 
of church, or of a simple contract as between 
man and man. We have here, in the ideal 
condition, no subjugation of one class of in- 
dividuals for the benefit of another, nor place 
for the thought that it is right in the eyes of 
a common Creator that there should be a class 
living in comparative idleness and luxury, who, 
in the final analysis, may be sustained by the 
heart wringing labor of another and less for- 
tunate class that knows not but to accept of 
the condition imposed upon it, and live through- 
out its course without knowledge, or hope, or 
expectation of better things. This is not civ- 
ilization; it is not the Christianity of Jesus 
Christ, who said, ‘‘One is your master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren.”’ 

We have summed up in the foregoing para- 
graph the tendencies which in the history of 
mankind have ever worked to thwart the real- 
ization and acceptance of the beneficent truth 
contained in its last two lines, which is ever 
the message of every true prophet of the New 
Dispensation. It has been the leaven of every 
reformation worthy of the name, and is the 
basis of altruism—the last word whereby, on 
account of its newness, the philanthropic ele- 
ment in modern society has thought to awaken 
a vital interest in its lower stratum. 

First among the agencies which at the dawn 
of the new era were found to stand in the way 
of all that is embodied in the term civilization, 
as now understood, was the vast ecclesiastical 
system known as the Holy Catholic Church; 
which, as a writer has said, held the keys not 
only of heaven but of earth as well; and, fur- 
ther, ‘‘ These ecclesiastics alone baptised; they 
alone married (though unmarried themselves;) 
they alone could grant divorce. They had the 
charge of men on their death beds; they alone 
buried, and could refuse Christian burial in 
the churchyards. They alone had the dispo- 
sition of the goods of deceased persons. When 
a man made a will it had to be proved in their 
ecclesiastical courts. If men disputed their 
claims, doubted their teaching, or rebelled from 
their doctrines, they virtually condemned them 
to the stake by handing them over to the civil 
power, which acted in submission to their dic- 
tates.’” Their revenues were very large, as 
they claimed and exacted tithes, which meant 
a tenth part of the whole land of Christendom. 
The monks, who by virtue of their vow of pov- 
erty should have remained poor, had gradually 
gotten about one-third of the land of Europe 
into their possession. 

Another secret of the vast power wielded 
by the clergy lay in the fact that they, for 
the most part being the only educated people, 
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— 
became the lawyers, diplomatists, ambaggs. 
dors, ministers, and even prime ministers of 
the potentates of Europe. They thus became 
mixed up with its politics, which often meant 
that the reins of government often Virtually 
rested in their hands, and whatever of real 
liberty might have been gained bya State wag 
soon discovered and throttled by the Church 
at Rome, which with jealous eye watched and 
overruled the doings of men, counting as inimi. 
cal to the Christian faith, and therefore heresy, 
every effort of the human soul which could be 
interpreted as contrary to her teaching and tra- 
dition; consequently, enterprise was checked, 
learning grew pedantic, and failed to adapt 
itself to the needs of the time, while religion 
even under the name of religion itself, so far 
as its power to reach and vitalize sin-deadened 
humanity was concerned, became a lifeless for. 
mality with the Virgin Mary and a host of 
saints acting as the supposed intermediaries 
between God and man, instead of the one alone 
Mediator—Jesus Christ, ‘‘the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.’’ 

Another powerful influence that withstood 
the development of national life was what was 
known as the Scholastic System, whereby the 
learning of the day was confined essentially to 
one special class and conveyed by one language 
—the Latin, which was also the language of 
the Church of Rome. Knowledge itself was 
fettered by rules which had been formulated 
when the ecclesiastics were the only educated 
people, and who therefore looked upon almost 
everything in the way of knowledge as directly 
affecting theology; as, for example, the church 
had taught for centuries that the earth was 
fixed and that the sun revolved about it, as is 
apparently the case; when therefore Galileo 
advanced a contrary doctrine, his teaching was 
regarded as heretical by the church, and he 
forced to recant on pain of death. Even re 
ligion itself, which in the days of Christ and 
the Apostles was a thing of the heart, under 
the Scholastic System became so thoroughly 
encrusted with a mass of symbolism that the 
priestly function became a well-nigh absolute 
necessity for its intelligent interpretation. As 
a part of the Scholastic System, and, indeed, 
fosterers of it, were the great universities, 
near forty in number, scattered throughout 
Europe; many of which had been founded be- 
fore the fourteenth century. The students 
from these universities would pass from one 
to another, and wherever there happened to be 
a distinguished instructor thither they would 
flock to hear him. Thus what John Wicelif 
wrote and preached at Oxford, in time became 
noised about Europe. And this is but an i- 
stance of what happened again and again. The 
final outcome, however, was the destruction ‘of 
the unity of Christendom in a common Faith, 
Catholicism, by the development of national life 
and character, through the cultivation ofa 
literature which the common people could ut 
derstand and appreciate, as against scholastie 
ism. 

A third power which thwarted the develop 
ment of national life was the feudal system; 
at the period of which we are speaking, how- 
ever, rapidly falling into decay. 


mon people in vassalage and the lower classe) 























So long a 
it exerted its influence Europe was broken 
into a vast number of petty States ruled y 
lawless, quarreling lords, who held the com 
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gin Germany, in abject serfdom. They hin- 
commerce, and above all, stood in the 
ay of national unity, and all that makes for 
nilization, as we now understand the term. 
We must not, however, by these considera- 
jjons be led to believe that the period of the 
yiddle Age was one in which no authority was 
gercised. Far to the contrary was the case. 
fe must remember that the authority of the 
(yurch was everywhere recognized. For more 
an six centuries it had sought to control the 
xtions of men, by moulding their thoughts 
nall subjects in accordance with its own 
dogma and traditions. There was no such 
thing as a choice upon the part of the individ- 
yl as to what he,should believe or disbelieve, 
wt, 28 a Writer has said, “‘a firm belief in a 
ysible and omnipresent power, possessing all 
the machinery and appliances of a thoroughly 
wganized government, for the purpose of en- 
forcing its authority.’’ Men thought without 
qestion that the recognition of this power 
yas religion, and that to allow their minds to 
ieguided by it upon every subject of human 
inuiry and interest was to be a true Christian. 
The period which followed is a most inter- 
ating one to the student, for in it were laid 
the beginnings of modern history; out of it 
aose the four great nations—England, Ger- 
nay, France, and Spain—which were to sway 
the destinies of Kurope, and whose rivalries 
for aggrandizement were to engage the atten- 
tion of Christendom for the next three centu- 
fies. Into this struggle, which, as we shall 
we, was essentially of a political and secular 
uature, the popes at Rome allowed themselves 
tobe continually drawn; sometimes personally, 
dftener through those high dignitaries of the 
Church, who in many instances had come to 
be the chief advisers of kings and princes. 
With their sanction and advice nations were 
nied, not for the good of the people, but for 
the glory of the monarch on the one side and 
for the enrichment of the ecclesiastics on the 
other, who continually managed by means of 
the interminably intricate machinery of the 
government exercised by the Church, which 
vas independent of that of the civil power, to 
wek and secure their own ends under the dis- 
guise afforded by their high office. 


(To be continued.) 


IN medieval Europe, the market place was 
inthe centre of the town, and in the centre of 
the market place the market cross was set— 
lifted high above the crowd, to be seen by all. 
All travelers know these beautiful stone and 
marble crosses, defaced now by time, but we 
ttust still preaching silent message to the busy 
throng of buyers and sellers. America has no 
market crosses outwardly. But she needs them 
inwardly if ever a nation did. Week-day re- 
ligion, business religion, is more important in 
this business land than in any other. The 
greater the market place, the more absorbing 
its interests and its prizes, the more it needs 
the lifting up of the cross, and the loyalty of 
the Christian merchant to the commandments 
of Christ. —Forward. 


“ PERFECT breeding never notes by so much 
the glance of an eye any defect of form, 
Manner, or speech with which a companion 
may be weighted, and, moreover, does all in 
8 power to make the possessor forget his 
burden.’’ 


PAUL THE PREACHER. 
“Oft when the word is on me to deliver, 
Lifts the illusion, and the truth lies bare. 
Desert or throng, the city or the river, 
Melt in a lucid paradise of air. 


“Only like souls I see the folk thereunder, 
Bound, who should conquer ; slaves, who should 
be kings, 
Hearing their one hope with a vacant wonder, 
Sadly contented with a show of things. 


“Then with a rush the intolerable craving 
Shivers throughout me like a trumpet call, 
Oh, tosave some, to perish for their saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them all!” 
— Meyer. 


Willam and Nathan Hunt. 


When William Hunt, from America (father 
of Nathan Hunt), was visiting friends in the 
North of lreland, he was much followed, —par- 
ticularly to one meeting, which was conse- 
quently very large, which he sat in silence till 
near the close, when he stood up, saying, 
‘Starve ’em! Starve ’em! Starve’em!” Keturn- 
ing soon after, he had an open and remarkable 
time in the same place. 

At a country meeting in America, on a 
First Day, sitting silent till near the close, he 
said to the following import: *’Friends, | came 
amongst you to try and get a bit of bread, but 
none of you have helped me, and | have not 
been able to open the hatches; you may go 
now and get refreshments and come again in 
the afternoon, and bring all your neighbors 
with you, in hope we may be able to open the 
hatches and partake of some bread.’’ This 
being repeated, a large company collected, 
some of the country people bringing hand- 
pikes on their shoulders; but these were not 
the weapons he wanted, but a deep travail of 
spirit to open the well so as to partake of those 
waters which nourish up unto everlasting life, 
in the ability of which our said friend being 
enabled to minister it is believed that many 
were thereby refreshed. 

When Nathan Hunt came forth in the min- 
istry it was at first with a few words or short 
sentences; after a time, feeling the gift in- 
crease, he was more enlarging in a meeting 
for worship, when a friend near, in the station 
of Elder, pulled him by the coat, he at once sat 
down, but felt his indignation rise, and giving 
way to his natural temper, was much displeas- 
ed, intending to bring the Friend before the 
church. In this disposition he continued, | 
think, till 2 o’clock, when at work in the field 
it was all taken from him, so that he felt quite 
calm and resigned, which seemed extraordinary 
to him, but in this he rested. Next day the 
Friend came to him and informed him that he 
could not be satisfied without coming to in- 
form him of what distress he suffered for what 
he had done in meeting the day before, and 
that he could get no sleep in the night until 
be was willing to come and inform him. Na- 
than asked him at what time this came upon 
him, and he replied, ‘‘at 2 o’clock yesterday.’’ 
Is not this remarkable, that it should be remov- 
ed from one and placed on the other at the same 
hour. How wonderful are the gracious deal- 
ings of the Almighty with his children that in 
sincerity desire to love and serve Him in faith- 
fulness ! 

The first journey in the work _of_the minis- 


try which Nathan Hunt felt himself called to 
was a visit of about eight hundred miles. He 
had but £2 (he was by trade a blacksmith, 
but it would appear that he had also some 
land), so he thought he would set to work and 
try and collect something for his journey; but 
all his task seemed in vain. One day, whilst 
he was following the plough, he heard the 
word to him internally spoken to his soul as 
plainly, he said, as he ever heard outwardly 
with the ear, Go and I will provide for thee. 
He prepared for the journey, mounted his 
horse and went forth in faith. Although he 
had many straits and difficulties he was won- 
derfully provided for, and his way opened 
among his friends. So that on his return the 
experience of the Disciples formerly seemed 
to be his, when their Lord and Master queried 
of them, ‘‘When I sent you-forth without purse 
or scrip, lacked ye anything?’’ And they said 
unto Him, “‘Nothing, Lord.’’ 

So is it with the faithful, down to the pres- 
ent day, those who in deep and inward pros- 
tration of soul are faithful to the Divine Word 
therein spoken, for it is still spoken there ‘‘as 
never man spake.”’ 


“Thy Word is a Hammer.” 


During the first year of my residence in 
Aneityum, assisted by the natives, I built a 
chimney. I found a number of whinstones 
very suitable for my purpose. I had among 
my tools a good whinstone hammer. | set to 
work to dress and square the stones for the 
chimney. The novelty of the operation drew 
a crowd of natives around me. They looked 
on in wonder, amazed beyond measure to see 
how the hammer broke in pieces, and brought 
into new shapes those hard stones which no- 
body had ever attempted to break before. 

We may at times find ‘* sermons in stones,” 
as well as “ good ineverything.” On that oc- 
casion I took the stones and the hammer and 
gave them a little familiar lecture on the sub- 
ject. ‘* You see,’’ I said, “‘ these stones and 
this hammer: you might strike these stones 
with a block of wood till you were tired, and 
you would not break off a single chip; but now, 
when I[ strike with a hammer, you see how eas- 
ily I can break them to pieces, or cut them up 
into the very shape that I want them to be. 
Now God tells us that our hearts are like stones, 
but that his Word isa hammer. Many a white 
man spoke to you before gospel messengers 
came, but you continued as much heathen as 
ever: but these came, and they spoke to you; 
you gave up your heathenism, you began to 
worship God, and live like Christians. And 
what caused this difference? The words of 
the ministers were not any louder or stronger 
than the words of the white men. The differ- 
ence was this—the white men spoke their own 
words; they spoke the words of men; and that 
was like striking these stones with a piece of 
wood. But the Christians spoke to you not 
their own words,—not the words of man; they 
spoke to you the words of God; and that was 
like this hammer striking these stones; it was 
God’s hammer, breaking and bringing into 
shape your stony hearts.’’ 

** The illustration took hold on their imagi- 
nation; the sermon on the stones and the ham- 
mer was never forgotten. Now and again, to 
this day, I hear some of our elder natives pray 
in words to this effect,—‘O Lord, thy word 
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‘¢ and discussion. Says d’ Aubigné:‘* The | 


selected for this intrigue was Alphonso | 
igdes, secretary to Charles V, a Spanish 

man, a worthy individual, and who af- 

s showed a leaning towards the Refor- 
gtin. Policy often makes use of good men 
ig the most perfidious designs. It was de- 
ded that Valdez should address the most 
gid of the Protestants —Melancthon.’’ 


(To be continued.) 


The Position Claimed by the Priesthood. 

priest Gildea, of Donegal, said, as reported 
athe Derry Journal of Kighth Month 15th, 
1g, as follows (which is contributed for in- 
mation of readers of THE F’RIEND):— 

“The object of Christ’s mission on earth 
ms the salvation of the whole human race. 
accomplish this object He did not propose 
remain forever in our midst. This being 
y, we may naturally ask ourselves how were 
fure generations to be saved? how were 
they to get the means of salvation? These 
wre questions, doubtless, which presented 
temselves to the mind of Christ, but to that 
sind the solution was quite easy. He saw 
dearly, if we were to be saved, we must first 
esupplied with the means. He (Christ) saw, 
noreover, that the means best suited for the 
ittainment of that end was the priesthood, 
wi therefore He determined that the priest- 
od should be instituted. No doubt it is ut- 
rly impossible that we can ever hope to un- 
jestand the power that has been conferred 
w the priests of the new law, and it is equal- 
yimpossible that we can ever get more than 
avague idea of the great dignity to which they 
lave been raised. The priests of the new law, 
whose duty it is to offer up the adorable sac- 
rice of the mass, wherein Christ himself is 
the victim, and in which his very body is ren- 
dered present on our altars, are empowered not 
done to offer sacrifice, but to remit directly 
the sins of all men. 

“Thus in the New Dispensation a two-fold 
pwer is imparted to the priest; power over 
ihe natural body of Christ, and power over the 
nembers of the Church. ‘The rulers of the 
arth issue commands; but a greater power 
far is given to the priest of God. Every day, 
inthe sacrifice of the mass, he can say to the 
Son of God, “Come down from Heaven,’ and 
immediently Christ obeys, —comes and meekly 
rests on our altars, within the little chalice or 
the cold ciborium. What earthly power can 
te with this, or, might I add, what heavenly 

power either? The angels, indeed, see our 
lord face to face, but they are not permitted 
tohold Him in their hands, or to control his 
movements. The rulers of this world,’’ con- 
timed Priest Gildea, ‘‘have power to open 
ad close the prison gates of the earth, but 
the priest can open and close the gates of 
haven and hell. An earthly judge can restore 
te innocent alone to freedom, but the priest 
tan give that blessing even to the guilty. Take 
ipoor sinner whose soul is weighed down with 
te accumulated sins of many years; and see 
whom must he have recourse if he seeks for 
mercy. The angels, indeed, may keep away 
the evil spirits which surround this poor child 
if Adam; Mary may pray for him, but neither 
the angels nor Mary can remove one single sin 
‘rom his soul. Who can do this for him? The 
Mest of God. He can rescue the sinner from 
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hell, and make him worthy to be received into 
heaven. Go, therefore, where you will, to 
heaven, or through this earth, you will find 
only one created being who can forgive the 
sinner, and that being is the Catholic priest. 
In one word, he is, as it were, the great chan- 
nel through which all the helps and means of 
salvation are conveyed to our souls.”’ 

Copied from Michael McCarthy’s ‘‘Priests 
and People in Ireland,’’ Pages 589, 590 and 
591. 


Bishop Horne’s Remarks on Lord Chestertield. 


The world, under one form or another, has 
ever been the idol set up against God by the 
adversary of mankind, like the image erected 
on the plain of Dura by the monarch of Baby- 
lon, before which “‘the princes, the governors 
and the captains, the judges, the treasurers, 
the counsellors, the sheriffs and all the rulers 
of the provinces were to fall down and wor- 
ship.’” The world with its fashions and its 
follies, its principles and its practices, has 
been proposed to form to Englishmen, as the 
proper object of their attention and devotion. 
A late celebrated nobleman has avowed as 
much with respect to himself,and by his writ- 
ings said in effect to it, ‘‘Save me, for thou 
art my God !’’ He has tendered his assistance 
to act as priest upon the occasion and conduct 
the ceremonial. At the close of life, how- 
ever, his God, he found, was about to forsake 
him, and therefore was forsaken by him. You 
shall hear some of his last sentiments and 
expressions, which have not been hitherto (as 
far as | know), duly noticed and applied to 
their proper use, that of furnishing an anti- 
dote (and they do furnish a very powerful one) 
to the noxious positions contained in his vol- 
umes. They are well worthy your strictest 
attention. ‘‘I have run,’’ says this man of 
the world, “‘the silly rounds of business and 
pleasure, and have done with them all. I have 
enjoyed all the pleasures of the world, and 
consequently know their futility and do not 
regret their loss. I appraise them at their 
real value, which is in truth very low, whereas 
those that have not experienced, always over- 
rate them. They only see their gay outside, 
and are dazzled with their glare. But I have 
been behind the scenes. 1 have seen all the 
coarse pulleys and dirty ropes, which exhibit 
and move the gaudy machines; and I have 
seen and smelt the tallow candles, which il- 
luminate the whole decoration to the astonish- 
ment and admiration of an ignorant audience. 
When I look back and reflect upon what I have 
seen, what | have heard,and what I have done, 
{ can hardly persuade myself that all that 
frivolous hurry and bustle and pleasures of 
the world had any reality; but I look back 
upon al) that has passed as one of those ro- 
mantic dreams which opium commonly occa- 
sions, and I do by no means desire to repeat 
the nauseous dose for the sake of the fugitive 
dream. Shall I tell you that [ bear this melan- 
choly situation with that meritorious constancy 
and resignation which most people boast of? 
No: for I really cannot help it. I bear it, 
because I must bear it, whether I will or not, 
I think of nothing but killing time the best 
way | can,now that he is become mine enemy. 
It is my resolution to sleep in the carriage 
during the remainder of my journey.’’ 

When a Christian priest speaks slightingly 
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of the world, he is supposed to do it in the 


way of his profession, and to decry, through 
envy, the pleasures he is forbidden to taste. 
But here, | think, ‘you have the testimony of 
a witness, every way competent. No man 
ever knew the world better, or enjoyed more 
of its favors than this nobleman. Yet you 
see in how abject, poor and wretched a condi- 
tion, at the time when he most wanted help 
and comfort, the world left him, and he left 
the world. The sentences above, cited from 
him compose in my humble opinion, the most 
striking and affecting sermon upon the sub- 
ject, ever yet preached to mankind. 

My younger friends, lay them up in your 
minds, and write them up in the tables of your 
heart. Take them into life with you. They 
will prove an excellent preservative against 
temptation. When you have duly considered 
them, and the character of him by whom they 
were uttered, you shall compare them, if you 
please, with words of another person, who 
took his leave of the world in a very different 
manner, “‘I am now ready to be offered, and 
the time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight, | have kept the faith, I 
have finished my course; thenceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, will give me 
at that day.’’ Say shall your lot be with the 
Christian, or the man of the world? with the 
apostle, or the libertine? You will not hesi- 
tate a moment, but, in reply to the attempts 
of those who may wish to seduce you into the 
paths of vice and error, honestly and boldly 
exclaim, every one of you with Joshua — 
“*Choose ye this day whom ye will serve; 
but as for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.’’ 


-_- 


PRAYER. 

I dug a channel for the flow of grace, 

I waited in the mist which hides his face. 

How welcome was the quiet resting place! 
Preliminary pause. 


It did not seem so lonely waiting long, 
Nor did I yearn for multitudinous throng, 
I held my tongue in readiness for song; 
Was this presage of prayer? 
I waited with the patience born of calm, 
Looked for the touch of strong uplifted arm, 
I trimmed my spirit’s sail without alarm, 
To catch the breath of prayer. « 


A gentle murmur like a soft refrain, 

Foretold the coming of the blessed rain, 

Sweet silver drops to quench my thirst again, 
To fit me for my prayer. 


O benediction of the highest joy, 
Gold from the purest hand without alloy, 
Full satisfaction all my powers employ, 

To give response in prayer. 


The light shines through the mist where I abide; 
The Presence chamber softly glorified, 
Completes the welcome where I safely hide, 

And live the life of prayer. 


H. T. MILLER. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 


ISAAC PENINGTON’S description of the Quaker 
ideal is summed up in some such words as 
these:—‘‘ Herein our whole religion doth con- 
sist, to wit, in the silence and death of the 
flesh, and in the quickening and free flowing 
life of the spirit;’’ that is, in the extinction 
of selfishness and selfhood for a manifestation 
of tne life of Jesus in our mortal flesh.—Aus- 
tralian Friend. 












For “THE FRIEND.” 
Against the Death Penalty. 


It is probable that there has been of late 
years some advance in public sentiment against 
the infliction of the death penalty. At the 
last drawing of the jury for the criminal court 
in this city, it was stated that an unusual 
number of those included in the panel were 
excused from service because of conscientious 
scruples against capital punishment. In the 
course of an appeal for the commutatiun of a 
death sentence to life imprisonment, last win- 
ter, Governor Pennypacker expressed himself 
as opposed to the extreme penalty, although, 
in the case then under consideration, wherein 
he authorized a full investigation concerning 
the alleged probable insanity of the prisoner, he 
did not feel that he could further interfere 
for a stay of execution. In the State of New 
Jersey, a legislative bill has been introduced 
(by Senator Horner) and is now under con- 
sideration by the Committee on Judiciary, 
which would give the power to juries, in bring- 
ing in a verdict of murder in the first degree, 
to add the words “‘ without the punishment of 
death.’’ It may be of interest to quote from a 
recent large work, “ The Science of Penology, ’’ 
by Henry M. Boies (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1901) the following plea as against the 
death penalty. 

“Human law is the legal enactment of 
public opinion. Life is the one sacred, es- 
sential, invaluable possession. Once taken it 
can never be restored. No mistakes of judges 
or witnesses, or lawyers, or juries, can ever 
be rectified after the convict is executed; and 
it is known that innocent men have been not 
infrequently executed. Public sentiment, there- 
fore, revolts against the condemnation of a 
fellow creature to death, even for murder. It 
is reluctant to take away that which it can 
never restore; to kill a man in order to im- 
press society with the sacredness of life. - This 
is why murderers are allowed to escape the 
death penalty, and why the laws fail to re- 
strict murders. The death penalty is no longer 
an enactment of public opinion. It is a ficti- 
tious law, which, by the constant refusal of 
the public to enforce it, rather encourages 
murder by stimulating a hope of escape in 
the mind of the criminal, instead of deterring 
from action. It has become in fact as obsolete 
and ineffectual for murder, as it has for minor 
crimes. The protection of society imperatively 
demands, therefore, the immediate repeal of 
the death sentence, and the substitution of 
life imprisonment, with the pardoning power 
carefully and narrowly restricted, so that its 
exercise may be hoped for only when inno- 
cence is positively discovered, or for extenu- 
ating circumstances, or for supreme reasons 
of life and death urgency. Such a law will 
be in itself an impressive evidence of the social 
estimate of the sanctity of human life. The 
total abolition of the death penalty has been 
urged by many of the ablest statesmen, jurists 
and philanthropists for the last century; peno- 
logical science now confirms their judgment.”’ 

oe We 4. 

** Youtu is the time to determine the course 
to which maturity shall adhere, and this is a 
momentous responsibility. Let no young man 





or woman think lightly or act hastily on this 


great question of the main purpose of life.” 


becca Tregelles, was born on the First of the 
Eighth Month, 1795. .... 


1826, consumptive symptoms became so in- 
creasingly apparent that alarm for the result 
was soon excited. 
in some degree to recover; but disease was too 
deeply seated to be removed, and the whole of 
the following winter she was confined to one 
room. 


of air, which recruited her strength so much 
that her friends flattered themselves with the 
hope of seeing her entirely restored to health. 
But this hope proved delusive, and again they 
witnessed a decline of her bodily powers, and 
such a return of unfavorable symptoms that 
short excursions on the sea were recommend- 
ed as the means most likely to benefit her. 


Wales, where she principally passed the sum- 
mer, and did not return until the Tenth Month; 
when perceiving that the means resorted to 
had failed to produce the desired effect, she 
became much more alive to her critical state. 
Her passage home was tempestuous, but her 
mind was kept in great quietness. 
terwards she spoke of this time with feelings 
of much gratitude, observing, in allusion to 
this, and other proofs of providential care 
which was over her, that the words, ‘“Be care- 
ful for nothing, but in everything give thanks,”’ 
seemed very applicable to her. 


one of her sisters on taking leave of her for 
the night, remarked her suffering counte- 
nance, she told her that she had felt extreme- 
ly anxious, from the appearance of a new 
symptom of disease, that it seemed as if she 
was only just awake to the reality of life; that 
she had been living many years in the world 
so differently from what she ought to have 
done; that she had slighted the many advan- 
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Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 
Mary Tregelles. 


Mary Tregelles, daughter of Samuel and Re- 
After an attack of fever in the spring of 


She did, however, appear 


In the Second Month, 1827, she tried change 


In the Fifth Month she tried a voyage to 


Often af- 


One evening, soon after her return, when 


tages that had been offered her, and had chosen 
her own path; this was said with much feel- 
ing. Her sister endeavored to encourage her 
still to trust in that Power which had sustain- 
ed her in many seasons of trial, and to believe 
that though she was cast down she was not 
forsaken. Once, when in a state of great 
weakness, she said that she felt her situation 
to be very awful; that she was daily sensible 
of an increase of disease, but was so entirely 
unfit for the change that awaited her that she 
could not be otherwise than dismayed; such 
purity being requisite before we could be ad- 
mitted into the heavenly kingdom. She was 
reminded that it is under such a sense of pov- 
erty and nothingness that we feel the need of 
the great mediational sacrifice. Still in the 
midst of her anguish she was permitted to de- 
rive a little hope from the assurance that 
“God is love,” and those who witnessed and 
measurably partook of the conflicts of her soul 
were enabled to believe that one in whose heart 
the love of God was so prevalent could not 
eventually be cast out. p 

On the evening of the Third of the Twelfth 
Month she asked one of her sisters to sit by 
her, where, in a very feeling manner, she de- 
scribed some of the conflicts through which 


she had to pass during the interval of their 





separation. She said that some 
dicative of more disease in the lungs than 



































ed in the depth of despair; my sins, | wag 
ing to say all of them, were placed before 


scarcely bear reading or conversation, lest it 
should divert her attention from the one all- 
important subject which occupied her mind. 
She did, indeed, pass through deep waters, but 
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Symptoms ip. 




















had been aware of, had greatly afflicted | 
that she felt as if she could have rekloat oe 
the prospect of annihilation, and that it would i 0 
not be possible to give an idea of her guffy. vey nee 
ings, adding: “Throughout one week I geen. ise at 




















































































but I believe not yet all of them; yet I trust Mf ait y 
that none may be permitted to be covered, byt e a 
that everything may be brought to judgment, ie real 
Amongst other things, it greatly distregge af that 
me to think of the irritability which I have of. ind bee 
ten shown towards thee.” 

Here her sister interrupted her by sayj BE’ 
that she was scarcely sensible of it, and if § Watt 
sometimes there was an appearance of irrita. Has 
bility, it was attributable to the nature of her § 2” 
disease. She would not, however, admit the of 
excuse. She afterwards spoke of the constant §f yitha 
kind attention of her friends and relations, ag. § And 
ding, ‘‘And how did [ repay their love ani § iene 
kindness! On my return home | wished tp § 4% 
make my sisters promise that I should go no Tho p 
where and see no person; this was prideand § “fe 
ingratitude. But after the time to which lal § thop 
lude, I can hardly describe the change; every Sha 
one seemed to claim my love, and all the cre. § .. 
ation appeared lovely; and should I now re o 
turn to health, I trust this time may never he None 
forgotten.”” She then embraced her sister with Bh 
much warmth of affection, saying she hoped 
she could forgive every unkind word and every § St 
appearance of indifference. An 

During some part of her illness she could i 
























she could occasionally acknowledge that she a 
was not overwhelmed by the billows. About I fom, 
this time she referred to a circumstance which § jays 
occurred some years before, when she was ad- § met 
dressed by a pious, poor woman, to whoma § #¢ 
remarkable sense of her state appeared tobe § ‘te 
given. She told her that a day would com §™ 
when this language would be verified in her = 
experience: ‘“‘I have heard of Thee by the xd 
hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth § sy, 
Thee; wherefore I abhor myself, and repent § its 
in dust and ashes.’’ This was inexplicable to § wl: 
her, as she considered that she had more than § gai 
heard with the ear, and had understood with § 
more than the natural understanding; and it § 
was not till now, when the secret of her heart iol 
was, as it were, laid open before her, that the § 
full force of this passage was explained to het. ff tity 

On Sixth-day morning, the Twenty-eighth § tots 
of the Twelfth Month, 1827, her family perm § tn 
ceived that her life was drawing to a close, § les 
. . . « Very earnestly they had desired that, jj ' 
if consistent with the designs of that Wisdom ibo 
which is unerring, it might be permitted them we 
to hear from herself that her doubts and fears § 
were removed. Within about an hour of herde § 
parture she appeared quite sensible, spoke very Jj thr 
clearly, and inquired whether she was not dy § ei 
ing. One of her sisters told her that the change . 


appeared to be very near, and inquired whethet 
all were peace within; to which she calmly at 
swered, ‘‘It is all peace. Iam ready to 
quite ready; do not hold me.” She therit 
quired for her father, and for other membem 
of the family. She recognized them all. Vey 
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gaste said, “‘I sought the Lord.” One who 
qnear answered; ‘And He has heard thee.” 
§ added, **Yes, and delivered me from all 
gy fears. Oh, praise the Lord! ... . itis 
yay over; it is a very pleasant prospect and 
wynear;”” and almost in the moment of death 

around her distinctly heard the sound of 

“glelujah ! Hallelujah !’’ 

These were her last words, and her purified 
girit was released from its suffering tene- 
gat, and we may humbly trust entered into 
je realms of light, there to know the fruition 
dthat bliss of which so merciful a foretaste 
ipd been afforded her. 


BETWEEN THE PLOW-HANDLES. 


Fhat man in all the universe of God 
Has better right to look aloft and say, 
“fm partner with the Lord, I turn this sod 
To feed his hungry children day by day.” 


Fith all his plentitude of sun and rain, 
And whispering winds from out the ardent South, 
fe needs the whistling plowman’s cheerful strain 
And sinewy arm, to fill each waiting mouth. 


Tho plows a field says to despairing souls, 
“Hope is not dead, look up and see the sun.” 
Who plants, believes that He whose sun controls 
Shall bless the labor thus in faith begun. 


ings of the earth are they who plow and sow, 
Ifin that work they do their very best. 

Noneed to envy poor rich men who go 

About their greedy quest but crave for rest. 


Sweet sleep is given to him who tills the soil, 
And sweeter peace of mind, because he knows 
That no man’s poorer for his fruits of toil, 
ingathered from the bounty heaven bestows. 
— Unknown. 


Items Concerning the Society. 


The Christian World, in a report of London 
Yearly Meeting, says: “The proceedings of the 
Home Mission Committee, which maintains and 
pys workers at mission stations, and in decayed 
metings, have always been viewed with the deep- 
at concern by many Friends. The Society is 
treatened with a repetition of the historic pro- 
ces by which clericalism has fastened upon feeble, 
witmay be upon ambitious churches. The free 
professional system is clearly challenged by the 
wid workers, some twenty men and ten women, 
vho are not very distinguishable to the eye of an 
wtsider from other Nonconformist pastors. Bris- 
land Somerset Quarterly Meeting has protested 
yainst the continuance of this system, and as 
wavictions on both sides are deeply stirred, and 
te issue is of great moment, the discussion will, 
inbtless, be the centre of interest this year. 
_There are two meeting-houses in New York 
tity (one for each branch) called Friends, with a 
tal membership of 812. The total average at- 
wadance for these five weeks was 175. This is 
ls than 22 per cent. It would seem that, all 
wid, both kinds of Friends together muster only 
tout 175 worshippers out of a city population of 
wer two millions. 


_Aclass of thirty pupils of Friends’ Select School 
Philadelphia enjoyed a visit to Washington in 
tee days of last week, accompanied by the Sup- 
‘intendent J. Henry Bartlett, his wife, and the 


wacher in history, Ruth S. Goodwin. It is usual 
for each year’s class in civil government to make 
‘visit to Washington to view such operations of 
Mt government as may be found there. For their 

ly behavior in every place these young people 
vere regarded by beholders at the seat of govern- 


tent as themselves an unusual object-lesson in 
fvernment. 


The following protest was made to the Governor 
of Maryland and the General Assembly, relative to 
the proposed legislation as to colored people. The 
last two signatures are those of members of the 
other meeting under the name of Friends: 

“‘As representing both branches of the Religious 
Society of Friends in Maryland, we desire to make 
an earnest protest against the enactment into law 
of two bills now before the Maryland Legislature; 
the one requiring separate accommodations for 
the races in public conveyances, and the other re- 
stricting the suffrage in the State. 

“Upon many occasions in the past members of 
the Society of Friends have felt it right to assist 
the colored people, endeavoring always to improve 
their condition physically and to elevate their 
mental and moral standards. 

“In the present crisis, we feel that a great 
mistake is about to be made in the proposed leg- 
islation, which in our judgment will push the col- 
ored man back towards barbarism, and at the 
same time injure the whites by causing the latter 
to become the active instruments of injustice. 

“The former bill, by excluding the colored people 
from the public conveyances occupied by the whites, 
brands them as inferior and unworthy to mingle 
with their more favored brethren. We believe 
that such treatment of our weaker fellow-citizens 
not only injures those against whom it is directed, 
but will react upon the so-called superior race, 
and tend to lower it morally and spiritually. 

“‘ As to the Bill limiting the franchise, we do not 
care at this time to discuss whether or not an edu- 
cational qualification for suffrage is wise, but we 
object to the legislation that has been approved by 
the Senate on various grounds, among which are the 
following : 

“1. That it treats the two races unequally. 

“2. That it places a premium upon white illit- 
eracy. 

“3. That the educational test provided is one 
which will be extremely difficult to carry out 
justly, and that it will open the door to fraud and 
grave abuses, with the resulting practical disfran- 
chisement of nearly all the negroes. This would 
not only deprive them of a strong incentive in 
their efforts to elevate themselves, but would even 
more tend to degrade them and to increase the 
number of the immoral and criminal among them. 
Not good, but much evil will result to both races. 

“We appeal to you, therefore, to refuse to give 
your approval to these measures as proposed, for 
by so doing we believe that the cause of equal 
justice and good government will be promoted.” 

JAMES CAREY, JR. 

MILEs WHITE, JR. 

O. EDWARD JANNEY. 
THOMAS BURLING HULL, JR. 
R. Henry HOLME. 


Notes in General. 


A New York despatch says: Chung Kin, a 
Chinaman, was before Magistrate Zeller in the 
Yorkville Police Court yesterday for intoxication. 
He was the first of his countrymen that any of the 
attaches could remember seeing in that Court on 
such a charge. 


A Christian woman in Hainan, China, is teaching 
the girlsin her boarding school to read by the use 
of Romanized Chinese instead of by the thousands 
of Chinese characters which it takes years to 
learn. In this way the Bible women are also 
trained and are much sooner prepared to enter 
upon their work. 


Here is Elbert Hubbard’s latest on American 
education: “This country raises for our public 


schools two hundred million dollars a year; and the | our shores. 


CT 


in America for ten years and place manual training 
equipment in every school-house from Cape Nome 
to Key West. Now suppose we quit talking about 
war and set ourselves to the problem of educating 
our boys and girls. Educate them to be useful— 
one session a day for books—the morning for study 
and the afternoon for hand work—what say you 
then? Would there be danger in that, think you? 
No overworked teachers and no yellow, frayed-out 
scholars—and pay enough so as to secure the big- 
gest and best men and women for teachers. Sup- 
pose we try that! We have the money—we can do 
it if we have the will.” 

China has not only paid in humiliation for the 
Boxer troubles; but she has had to pay indemnities 
to missionary societies sufficient in amount to per- 
mit the rebuilding of all missionary buildings de- 
stroyed. Not cnly has everything been replaced, 
but millions of dollars from China, England and 
America have been added, so that to-day China is 
far better equipped with Christian edifices than 
before the troubles. It is also proposed to com- 
memorate those who lost their lives in the Boxer 
riots; the martyrs, native and foreign, who num- 
ber, it is estimated, about 30,000 persons, by the 
erection of a building in Shanghai. It will contain 
a great hall for missionary and other meetings, 
rooms for organizations like the British and For- 
eign Bible Society and the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge, and quarters for mis- 
sionaries who may pass through Shanghai to and 
from their fields. 

if Reed Smoot is to be forced out of the Senate 
it will have to be on either one of two grounds. 
Either it must be shown that he is subject in the 
Morman Church to an authority which takes pre- 
cedence of his oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States, and might compel him to act in 
violation of it, or else it must be held by his 
fellow-Senators that he is disqualified to sit with 
them because of the, evidence that as one of the 
“twelve apostles” he has acquiesced in the direct 
violation of law by many of the apostles who are 
leading polygamous lives. 

To the question, “What has become of the old- 
time revival,” a writer in the Christian Advocate 
answers: “The church has lost conviction. The 
revival that swept whole communities into the 
Church did not come without pungent conviction 
of its necessity and great feeling. 

“The churches are doing their work industriously 
at the present time, much as a bank teller or a 
street car conductor does his—without feeling. In 
fact, we have come to think it unmanly to feel. 
This is a result of a persistent insistence upon the 
part of the ministry that feeling is no part of 
pure religion. That Christians should live well no 
one should doubt, but a man without profound 
conviction and great power to feel does not amount 
to much as a Christian or asa man. He cannot 
mount up to high spiritual things. Say what you 
will, it was the power of feeling that character- 
ized the old-time revival. Feeling deeply, the 
preacher made others feel. Mere thought never 
did produce in sinners genuine conviction. It is 
feeling that persuades sinrzrs; ‘with the heart’ 
(not the head) ‘man believeth unto righteousness.’ ” 

This month we plow the mellow sod, 

Our hearts are full of love to God; 

The winter's past, its trials through, 

We now praise God for skies of blue. 
—WSeattered Seeds. 


The Anti-Emigration Society of Ireland is taking 
active measures to stop the flow of its people to 
Prominent Roman Catholics in the 


appropriations for war and war appliances in the | United States are receiving letters from members 


year just past were over four hundred million dol- 
lars. Hobson’s desired appropriation for a new 
navy would double the pay of every school teacher 


of this organization asking them to discourage the 
practice of sending prepaid passage tickets to 
friends onthe Emerald Isle. The fear is expressed 
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that if the exodus from it continue as it has done, 
and as it threatens to do, the extinction of the 
Irish race on its native soil is not far distant. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—A report recently made to Congress 
by the Committee on Post Offices and Post-roads shows 
161 cases where Congressmen have asked for and obtain- 
ed increases in appropriations for clerk hire beyond that 
to which the post offices in question were legnlly entitled, 
and three cases in which members own buildings which 
they have leased to the Government for post office pur- 
poses. The general impression is that many of these 
cases are merely technical violations of the law, while 
others are clearly censureable. 

The presentation of this report has occasioned a great 
commotion in the House of Representatives and much 
obloquy has been cast upon those members who prepared 
the report and upon the post office authorities. An in- 
vestigation has been directed to be made by a special 
committee of these matters so far as the members of the 
House are concerned. 

President Roosevelt has issued an order to officers of 
the Government to refrain from discussing the war be- 
tween Russia and Japan, in which he says: 

“All officials of the government, civil, military and 
naval, are hereby directed not only to observe the Presi- 
dent's proclamation, of neutrality in the pending war be- 
tween Russia and Japan, but also to abstain from either 
action or speech which can legitimately cause irritation 
to either of the combatants. The Government of the 
United States represents the people of the United States, 
not only in the sincerity with which it is endeavoring to 
keep the scales of neutrality exact and even, but in the 
sincerity with which it deplores the breaking out of the 
present war, and hopes that it will end at the earliest 
possible moment and with the smallest possible loss to 
those engaged.” 

The Senate has ratified the treaty with Abyssinia, ne- 
gotiated by Robert P. Skinner. It is to last ten years, 
and provides for trading posts and telegraphs and other 
means of transportation in King Menelik’s provinces. 

The flood in the Wyoming Valley is said to have been 
the greatest ever known. Only one bridge is reported to 
have withstood the ice freshet between Sunbury and 
Nanticoke, a distance of fifty miles. This is the steel 
bridge of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway connecting 
Rupert and Cattawissa, which was saved by running upon 
it to hold it down 96 cars loaded with coal. It is esti- 
mated that the total loss will run up into millions of 
dollars. Hundreds of families are homeless, and scores 
of houses and other structures are either totally destroy- 
ed or rendered wholly unfit for occupancy. 

In Middletown, Pa., it is said there are 1200 persons 
rendered homeless by the flood—an appeal for whom to 
other cities has been made. 

Statistics recently published show that the exports of 
domestic products,from the United States now exceed 
those of any other country. The United Kingdom is the 
second on the list and France the third. Agricultural 
products form about two thirds of the articles exported 
from this country. In the value of imports the United 
. States stands third on the list. 

A report has recently been made by Charles J. Bona 
parte, of Baltimore, and Clinton Woodruff, who were ap- 
pointed by the President to investigate charges made of 
gross abuses by public officials in the Indian Territory. 
This report states that there are conditions in Indian 
Territory involving “immediate danger of ruin to the 
genuine Indian population and profound discredit to the 
United States, exciting reasonable disvontent on the part 
of all classes of the population, and demanding prompt 
and drastic remedies on the part of Congress.” 

In transmitting this report to Congress, the President 
says, that in accordance with the recommendations of 
this report the members of the commission to the five 
civilized tribes have been informed that if they are to 
continue in the service they must cease all connection 
with business operations of any kind in the Territory 
upon which it is possible that their official positione 
could be of any effect. 

He also said : “ What further action, if any, is to be 
taken in regard to the commission or any of its members 
by the Executive will be determined upon after full con- 
sultation with the Secretary of the Interior and careful 
consideration of all the facts in the case.” 

A storm of wind and rain of almost unprecedented 
fury prevailed along the California coast on the 10th 
inst. The storm prostrated telegraph wires in every 
direction, and towns throughout the State were isolated. 

A cure of genuine lock-jaw in a boy of 11 years in re- 
ported from New York, Dr. Rambaud, of the Pasteur In- 


stitute, said in reference to it: “ The treatment followed | 


by us is the application of the serum, or tetanus anti- 
toxin, in one of three ways—under the skin, into the 
veins, or directly into the brain or spinal cord. The 
serum is obtained from immunized horses, just as in ob- 
taining diphtheria antitoxin.” 

In order to communicate by telegraph between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, 400 miles apart in the same 
State, messages were sent by way of Chicago, travelling 
by a circuitous route of several thousand miles. 

Further evidence in the Reed Smoot case in Washing- 
ton has shown that the policy of the Mormons has been 
to encourage the accomplishment of polygamous mar- 
riages in Mexico ; after which the parties are able to 
come back to the United States and live without danger 
of molestation by the civil authorities, who are, for the 
most part, Mormon in the sections where these live. 

A member of the Committee before whom the testi- 
mony has been given has stated that “the demand for this 
investigation has been coming here for a year. It is 
simply overwhelming. Millions of citizens have put their 
names to the petitions that have been presented. In ef- 
fect, the institution of polygamy, as made possible under 
the protection or encouragement of the Mormon Church, 
is on trial.” 

“We shall determine once for all that Mormonism is 
against the genius of our civilization and is not to be 
tolerated as entitled to the ordinary liberties accorded to 
religious institutions.” 

The shipment of apples from this country during the 
past season is reported to have been unusually large. 
From New York over one million barrels were exported, 
the largest ever known. Boston sent over 600,000 bar- 
rels and Montreal over 700,000 barrels. During the sea- 
son of 1903-4 the total amount has been nearly one third 
more than during the previous year, 

The northern pair of tunnels under the Hudson River, 
designed to accommodate passenger travel between Jer- 
sey City and New York was completed on the 11th inst., 
sufficiently to allow of the passage of a party of contrac- 
tors, etc. to pass through its entire length of 6000 feet. 
So accurately had the plans been carried out that there 
was not any variation in the direction of the excavations 
starting from opposite ends. The company which have 
completed it took up the work in the middle of the river, 
where it had last been abandoned, and had to work 
through a great variety of formations, from quicksand 
and soft river mud to the hardest granite. In no tunnel 
of modern times cut under similar conditions it is said 
has such an accurate joining of the approaching headings 
been made. 

An earthquake in the State of Washington has recently 
raised the bed of the Queets River about 30 feet, caus- 
ing it to make a new channel. 

The treatment of pneumonia by cold applications to the 
chest of the patient especially of ice is said to be so suc- 
cessful that the mortality from this disease has been re- 
duced by it from a rate of fifteen to thirty per cent., un- 
der former methods of treatment to four per cent. 

ForEIGN—It is reported that the Japanese have again 
bombarded Port Arthur from the sea, also the town of 
Dalny in Manchuria, and that a body of their troops has 
crossed the Yalu from Korea and advanced into Manchuria. 

A dispatch of the 10th says: Russia has served notice 
on China that the latter must not send troops beyond the 
Great Wall, and that she must exercise her influence to 
restrain the Chinese bandits, who are partially under the 
control of Chinese officers, from interfering with the rail- 
road and the telegraph lines. A refusal to heed this warn- 
ing will be considered a breach of neutrality. 

Reports received in Pekin state that the whole of Man- 
churia is in a state of utter confusion, owing to the Rus- 
sians having seized all food supplies and other commis- 
sariat necessities. The starving natives are fleeing south 
toward the ports, and are suffering great hardships. 

The Russian Government has ordered a general increase 
of the police force throughout Poland, in consequence of 
popular demonstrations which have followed the Russian 
reverses. 

The population of India, according to a late census, is 
294,361,056, of whom 231,899,507 are in British territory. 

King Alfonso, of Spain, has signed decrees ratifying 
the arbitration conventions between Spain and Great Bri- 
tain and Spain and France. 

The law passed in Germany, in 1872, prohibiting Jesuits 
from settling in Germany, has been repealed. This leg- 
islation is said to remove the last of the measures enacted 
by Bismarck against Roman Catholics and places them 
on an equal footing with Protestants before the law. 

Of the students in the University of St. Petersburg, 
five to six thousand in number, who were urged to declare 
their approval of the war, but about two hundred agreed 
to do so, by signing an address to the Czar. Eighteen 
hundred refugees, who had fled from Russia in order to 
escape from military service, lately arrived at New York 


by one vessel. A large exodus of such perso: 
| be going on along the frontier. on Sane 
According to a recent census there are 19 
Jews in the world. Of these, the United States has 
000,000; Europe, 11,000,000, and countries outside of 
Europe, 8,000,000; 5,000,000 Jews are said to live ig 
Russia. 
The demand for laborers in South Africa ig go great 
that it is said 250,000 immigrants could now find employ. 
ment. The introduction of Chinese is favored, 


NOTICES. 


WanTeD.—A kind woman to take care of home in thy 
country, and two little motherless children, Dew house, 
well equipped, near Media. 

Address “ X,” office of THE Frigyp, 


Wanted.—By a Friend, a position to care for » 
invalid or aged person, with light household dotigg, 
Many years experience. Address Elizabeth Mackensis 
Office of THE FRIEND. 


Tract Association of Friends, — The annual 
meeting of the Association will be held in the Committy 
Room of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day eng. 
ing the 30th inst., at 8 o'clock. Reports of Anxj 
Associations and an interesting report of the Managen 
will be read. All are invited to attend. 

Henry B. Apporr, Clerk. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St., Phila 
Open on week-days from 11.30 A. M. to 2 P. M., and from 
3 P. M. to 6 P. M. 

Recent additions to the Library include the following: 

BAKER, M. M.—Municipal Engineering and Sanitation, 

Bo.en, G. L.—Getting a Living. 

Curtis, W. E.—To-day in Syria and Palestine. 

HotTcukIN, S. F.—Penn’s Greene Country Towne, 

Kuuns, Oscar.—Great Poets of Italy. 

Potter, H. C.—The East of To-day. 

Ruopes, D. P.—Pleasure-book of Grindelwald. 

SINGLETON, Esther, (ed.)—Historic Buildings as See 
and Described by Famous Writers. 

TRUMBULL, H. C. (ed.)—Child Life in Many Lands, 

WILLIAMS, Archibald.—Romance of Modern Engineer. 
ing. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For conveniene 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage wil 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a, M, au 
2.50 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-in 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wir 
West Chester, Phone 114a. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Supt. 


The Friends’ Educational Association yi 
hold its next meeting on Seventh-day, Third Month 19, 
at 140 N. 16th Street, 2.30 P. M. 

PROGRAM. 
Alfred C. Garrett ; subject—‘‘ Some Features of th 
late Religious Educational Association Convention.” 

Walter W. Haviland; subject—“ Some Practical Appl 
cations to our Present Day School Needs. 

Mary Ward; subject—“‘Scripture Study.” 

A general discussion will follow and all interested ar 
cordially invited to attend. 


DIED, on the sixteenth of Second Month, 1904, at Hai- 
donfield, N. J., after a short illness, Lyp1a Cox, daughter 
of the late Daniel and Ann (Needles) Cox, in the eighty. 


sixth year of her age. For more than forty years st 
resided at Haddonfield, and was a valued and consistet 
member of that Monthly Meeting. She was of a met 
and retiring nature, and was ever kind and generous ail 
ready to lend a helping hand to the needy. Her firm tris 
in the overruling care of her Heavenly Father, and th 
great love she entertained for her blessed Saviour, wet 
ever apparent to those who knew her most intimately. 

—, on Twelfth Month 24th, 1908, at Quaker 
Dutchess County, N. Y., RoBerT Post, in his eighty- 
year; a beloved member and elder of Oblong Mooi 
Meeting of Friends. He was a native of Westbury, Loy 
Island, and a nephew of the late Phebe R. Gifford,d 
Providence, R. I. ‘‘Mark the perfect man, and 
the upright! for the end of that man is peace.” 

——, on Fourth-day, Second Month 24th, at her m 
dence in Bryn Mawr, Pa., Harriet B. Fox, wife of 
L. Fox, in the seventy-first year of her age; an es' 
member of Haverford Particular and Philadelphia Mosill 
Meeting of Friends for the Western District. 


WILLIAM H. PILb’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No. 422 Walnut Street 
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